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ms wholly unnecessary to reiterate 
well-founded and wise principles 
inderile the health care of school [ i fi 
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The movement is now part of a 


sophy to the soundness of which > - . ' 
nal and lay opinions attest. It ig 9&8 the laboratory Tor ; _ 
y a move in the direction of race greater. part 0! - . 
nt. Its particular appeal to the ~ teen Fars is & 


r is that it provides those who are 
with the most sacred task in the 
of life better clay with which 
Only on the basis of sound health 
pe to endow the child’s mental 
ties with the gifts which make for lians of 


nd happier existence. These precautionary Ires 


E OBJECTIVE OF HEALTH CARE ‘ ny} 
turally, in this field, as in all forms of 
nstruction, there is a minimum of 
ompetency under which societ¥ M 
t allow its members to fall. With i. F 


ns of comprehensiveness, the fol- on 
" } 
utline embraces some factors which 
or an efficient scheme of health car 
The right of si ty 
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havoe 


steps in to prevent the 


from such lack of 


parentis, 
which 


The prineipl 


1 


would flow care. 


is undoubtedly sound and on 


1] 


t is based practically all of the health and 


legislation of ancient and modern 


social 
civilization 


The work of medical inspection to be ef- 


fective must be done by well-qualified 


physicians. The examination at school en- 
should bye 


contemporary condition of the 


trance thorough, indicating not 
rhe rely the 
ehild, but 


the ehild’s pre school life. 


including a morbidity record of 
Kssential to its 
accuracy is the presence of the parent at 
the test—a 
lead. The 


ich the ehild is stripped of clothes. The 


system in which the English 


examination should be one in 


wl 


objection to stripped examinations springs 


from their privaey in which the parents 


are not partners. But the educational 


presence is not 


stripped 


aspe t of the parent’s 
objection to the 


but that the 


merely that the 
observation is removed, doctor 
may then tell the parent what, if anything, 
is to be done to put the child in a healthy 
state. It make un 


would undoubtedly 


necessary the subsequent expenditure of 


much energy on the part of the nurse. 


In order to carry out such a program, a 


collateral question arises. As we are con- 
sidering here the most effective work which 
a physician is capable of, we must also limit 
the amount of work he is to do in order that 
his energy be not dissipated in a way to 
ruin the efficiency of his work. 

INSPECTORS 


1. SCHOOL MEDICAL 


Efficiency in medical inspection depends 
not merely on the caliber of the person 
but 
much on the plan of work which has been 


chosen for the work, frequently as 


outlined. Thus, an able physician working 
under an inflexible administrative machine 
ean easily have his efficiency impaired by 


putting him under the burden of caring for 


AND 
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more pu] S nan ;. iw pOssi e fT 
effectively. So-called efficiency s 


Te a To weet 


augurat 
render a conscientious doct 


l 4 ) 
vatherer of nposing-looking 


I 


foreed int 


Sometimes doctors are 


because standing is rat 


position 


such basically wrong standards 
ratings 


worthlessness ot such 


in the fact that they do not ey 


work performed. Indeed, it is 
difficult to make such measuremer 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 
is one precaution that can and 
should not 


than « 


taken 


Inspe etors 


With more children ‘an | 


properly. Qualitative, not qu 


standards should be the basis of 
ittee on school medi 


American Publie He 


ciation reported that the maximu 


The comn 


tion of the 


of pupils under one doctor shou 
reducing this number as rapid 
The ratio in Ne 
one doctor to 900 pupils. The in 
of the staff when 


that only one third of the 


sible. present 
IS apparent 
scho )] 
one for p 


is eXamined in year 


fects. In order to determin 


basis for this ratio, there should 
sidered not only the training and 
ity of the inspector, but the scl 

ment over which he is to have 


school 


children are housed; the 


number of buildings in ¥v 
distan 
social Status 


schools; the general 


people of the district. 
II. PART-TIME vs, FULL-TIME IN 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


In most communities the medic 


tion service is based on part-ti 
There is a growing sentiment 
full time publ 


work. Where part-time persons 


medical service in 
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aximum results are frequently — effectiv k by 
d. Young physicians just out  possibl ng t 
seek these positions not becaus: dren they req 
terest in the possibility of pur- mad the s 
s work as a career, but as a means us es il 
ng the difficult initial periods of congested dis 
essional career. Frequently, too, hildren 1.500 
ind that health department physi- of the Ame 
se positions because of the in tion re en 
connection with the health de- pupils to rst 
is in enlarging private practise. is one nurs r 
New York s | 
SCHOOL NURSING SERVICB mately 4,541 
inction of the school nurse is ad- ablv in excess ¢ 
set forth by Gulick and Ayres as_ thorough work 
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ptoms of contagious diseases. a prac empioy } 
+ * a) 1 t 
neerning which some people hav: ‘ 
irype ‘7 
ud protest, urging against the sys 7 
the training of nurses does not fit t 
‘or this specialized function. Nurses ffs] 
York are employed for full time. What sl! 
is is the case with medical inspectors, ities be t ls 
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Two problems are ere ated The first group 
raises no controversy. For the second 
group, the following discussion is presented. 


V. SHOULD PARENTS BE COMPELLED BY STAT 
UTE TO CORRECT THE PHYSICAL DEFECTS 
OF THEIR CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE? 

The weakest link in the health super- 
vision of school children is in the inade- 
quate mechanism for the correction of 
physical defects after discovery by medical 
inspectors. In 1915, 69.7 per cent. of the 
children examined for physical defects were 
found in need of medical attention. Only 
23.9 per cent. were reported treated. This 
leaves 45.8 per cent. who were examined 
and who have failed for some reason to get 
the maximum benefits from the system of 
health supervision. This outline seeks to 
present the facts with respect to this 
problem 

VI. EXISTING LAWS 

1. Sanitary Code.—Infectious and con 
tagious diseases of school children must be 
reported. The child is then exeluded from 
school until cured. During the interim the 
child is exeused from classes. 

2. The New York Penal Law.—Provides 
that a person who wilfully omits without 
legal excuse to perform a duty imposed 
upon him to furnish food, clothing, or med 
wal attention to a minor... is guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

3. The State Education Law.—Provides 
that every child within the compulsory ages 
‘*in proper physical and mental condition’’ 
shall attend school. 

VII. ARE THESE LAWS ADEQUATE TO COMPEL 
THE CORRECTION OF REMEDIABLE 
PHYSICAL DEFECTS ? 

They are clearly adequate and effectively 
invoked to prevent the spread of infectious 

The substance of this chapter is taken from a 


lecture given by the author before the Society of 
Medical Jurisprudence, at the New York Academy 


of Medicine, on March 8, 1915. 


and contagious diseases, but with this | 
of the work we are not now concern 

The section of the penal law wh 
quoted is broad, and while it specifies 
ical attention, it is doubtful whet 
legislature means by this medical 
physical defects. A broad constru 
however, would doubtless inelud 
things as the removal of adeno 
tonsils where it could be shown 
doubt that the failure to provide the 
sary medical attention resulted in n 
suffering and was cruel. 

It is doubtful whether the compuls 
attendance law could be invoked becaus: 
specifically provides that only such 
shall be required to attend school as 
a fit physical and mental condition. 

Thus it is apparent that there is pr 
little to be hoped from the existing 
which would operate to punish parents 
fail or refuse to have the defects 


children remedied. 


VIII, IS IT ADVISABLE TO ENACT A LAW W 
WOULD RESULT IN COMPULSORY 
TREATMENT? 
The state has already taken cogn 
of the fact that it is cruel and culpab 
a parent or guardian to fail to provide m 
ical attendance for a minor in need 
Is it not just as cruel and culpable 
contrary to a wise public policy, to 
a) Permit a child to suffer, whether it is | 
son of enlarged tonsils or adenoids 


tive teeth or eyes, any of which are 





so far as they expose the child to ot 

eases which come as a result of 
glect? 

b) Impair the child’s educational deve 
and stunt his physical growth? 

There seem to be just as many good r 
sons why the law should apply here as 
the ease which the legislature probably 
templated of a child who is permitted 
suffer without medical attention becaus’ 
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sm of the parent. 
IS IT A WISE PUBLIC POLICY ? 
is been found to be a wise publie 
compel the attendance of children 
This compulsion is based on the 
neral principle that illiteracy is a 
to society. No one, even though he 
s the pohiey ot compulsory education 
1, 1s permitted to allow his child to 
ip in ignorance. Naturally a pre- 
site to attendance at school is a body 
nd in a physical and mental condi- 
t to bring about the results which com- 
attendance at school contemplates. 
| with defective hearing compelled 
| school defeats the very object for 
the compulsory attendance law was 
d. Therefore, to be consistent, if we 
attendance at school, we should 
| the condition which would make at- 
e both desirable and helpful. 


IS A VIOLATION OF A PERSON ’S RIGHT 
rO PERSONAL LIBERTY ? 


a law as is contemplated in this dis- 


ission would not operate against the pru- 


parent who in proper measure and at 
r times provides such medical atten- 
for his offspring as is consistent with 


proper rearing of a child. The present 


which merely needs to be aug- 
| by an effective method of legal in- 


erence, could be continued. Medieal 
pection would discover the defect, the 


1r’st 


S 


would advise the parents in writing 


to the need for immediate attention; the 


ry 


i 





re on the part of the parent to heed the 
of the nurse would be followed by a 
to the home with warning. If the 
ng were still disregarded after one or 
sits on the part of the nurse, it would 
the duty of the state to step in, in 


position of protector of the child as 


indifference, superstition, or 
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the ward of the state, to see that no inj ry 
was done the child. 

For those parents who exercise are mn 
the bringing up of their children and who 
would heed the warning of the nurse, this 
law would have no application. The parent 
in that case would merely go to the family 
physician and have the defect complained 
of removed. This group is by far the larg 
est in number. The parents who disregard 


these warnings are usually either 


l. Too poor to pay for private treatment 
neglect 

3. Those who, as followers of relig : ect 0 
not believe in the « icy ot 


For the first group it would be no vio 
lation of a citizen’s right to self-directed 
action. The second group comes under a 
Classification which might be termed the 
socially irresponsible in that they are 
neither willing nor able to have the child 
put in a physically tit condition. The third 
group, being comparatively small, we need 
not concern ourselves with, as there Is a 
general disposition on the part of the judi 
clary not to construe any of these statutes 
as transcending the constitutional guarantee 
of religious liberty. It is, then, to the see 
ond group that this problem is pressing. 

The subject of compelling parents by 
statute to have the physical defects of their 
children remedied is comparatively new in 
this country. The states of Colorado and 
New Jersey have laws which operate against 
such delinquent parents, In the state of 
Colorado, out of 41.546 cases of defects re 
ported to the state superintendent of edu 
cation, 221 were transmitted to the State 
Bureau of Child and Animal Protection be 
cause of the failure of the parents to have 
medical treatment or examination given 
The superintendent of education reports 
that with but one exception the parents in 


all these cases were induced by law or by 
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I ontag 5s detect of a 


such ¢ i mation ide ana tre n l M4 

within a rr eonable time atte! such notice z ’ 

is given, t prin pal or super endent 0! f the 

the hool shall notily the State Bureau 0! e! 

Child and An 11 Protection 0 e facts ,we 

whicl ureau 1s powered to take th es a 

necessary legal steps Pre’ led by law ‘ tal 
The words *‘ta neglect or relust are ( 


gviveD , very wide construction 
There is nothing in the published repor's 
if any, 


tes what, 


ff New Jersey that ndieca 
have been th results of the laws on this eae 
subject in that state 
spect to fo 
x1. THE ENGLISH 5% rEM OF COMPULSORY s $ 
4) t 
rREATMENT 
The method pursued in England to com At H 
pel obstinat parents to clear up © defects ent for nol 
nvok the penalties » fine of clever 
~~ iT 


of their ch 


f the School Attendance: ay 
"med that the presentation of a child at the parent 
n an infit condition 1s ¢ juivalent to sy 


sehool in : l 
heen taken 





absence Proceedings hav Ye 
' 1 1 that § ( | 
hietly iowever, againsl parents Whose 
2 now I | fine T 
hildren were verminols No less than 45 In May. 191 
ommunities have, 1 1912, invoked this Leic shire 
law. In Londgn, the parents 01 132 chil spect t 
dren (1913) wer prosecuted inder the by- — ; 
laws and fines vary!ns from two shillings, “ee ; 
| eaaeu c JS . 
SiXp ne ‘> ten sil | ngs wel posed necessary, aid 4 . 
In S , ) , ‘ cara ins fused » a yy t iy 
ited , ” ost | = The magi> res 1 
j x ‘ Tusa o opera 
lism ed rut Rut 8 pa Act ina ) Y 
> 2 we! | ‘ l i “alr fines iry g fron one S 
sh g to » 8 gs were ose i rssex i The U ‘ ‘ 
medical officers 1 ports Court, ¥ the ! ré 
The practise f taking | et gs le ‘ The justices gave ( for t 
attendance iws agains those } nts who ymong others i 
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here in New York 
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o have the health authorities ex- 
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from school ed 


the 


non-at- 


child whil 


rities for 


prosecuted 


h would compel the parent 


d put in rood phy sical trim, 


MORAL EFFECT OF COMPULSORY 


EGISLATION 
btful whether it would be neces- 
invoke thy 
the defects 


[It would probably only be neces- 


ften to penal law 


re to have of children 
the penalty 
get treat 
family 


treatment, it 


apprise the parents of 
taches to such neglect to 


\\ he re, ot eourse, the is not 


to 


ition 


pay for 


to stations 
We 
ch 


, 
only 


provide 


necessary 


eared for 


Su ‘h Cases could be 


have such e] nics for school 


al I would he ne To 


cessary 


se places for the treatment of 
ldren alone. 
robable that many of the eases 


school children’s elinies 


py rsuaded to go to private physi- 
who are 


so as to make way for those 


he health department to be too 





for private treatment. 
ot a compulsory treat- 
of the 


would econ- 


would be similar to that 


edueation law. It 


sory 
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he parent of the state’s earnestness 
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XIII it 

The third grou; th 
should be objects mel ‘ 
sion, but of our sp care . pel 
ish, and in their decadence d 
social framework which we ar 
steady. llere. too. we will take the Cut 
of New York as our object SSO! 


first be said. to our eredit. that 
established a polices vh hs » ¥ 
free treatment to the necessito schon 
child Its only shortcoming being that we 
have not yet developed sufficiently the pr 
Icy to take in all those in need of t or 

At the present time the health depart 
ment of New York (¢ { 7 , 
elinies for school childr a ae » 
fects of teeth, visio ; P 
For the most part t! do not | ' 
eral serv n the sar , — 
are done in one bulla no ad } at 
operations in anotl 

Investigations pur 10 
Welfare of S ( ren § to 
count oO thes | ny 
children with d re ym { 
pay for priv « reached 
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XIV. NUMBER OF CASES WITH DEFECTS 


REQUIRING TREATMENT 
The number of cases (of physical defects) 
teeth, 
sight and nasal breathing, based upon the 


3i.0 per cent. of the school enrollment ex- 


requiring treatment for defective 


amined, are given herewith 


Defective teet 924 SOS cases 
Defecti evesig 74.598 cases 
Defective nasal brea y 179,455 ises 


An made by Dr. E. H 
Lewinski-Corwin indicated that about fifty 


investigation 


per cent. of the children found with phys- 
unable t 
These 


by the city 


ical defects are ) pay for profes 


sional treatment children if not 


taken care of will have to go 
with their defects unattended to 

On the basis of this calculation, there are 
about 262,179 children who probably re- 
quire free dental treatment, 37.299 requir- 


ing free refractions, and 89,727 requiring 
free nose and throat operations. 
To take care of this 


children, it has been planned to establish, 


number of 


large 


in centrally located schools, plants for the 
treatment of defective teeth and for per- 


forming refractions, and to leave to the 
hospitals of the city and the present school 
children’s clinies the eare of nose and 


throat cases which require free treatment. 


XV DEFECTS OF VISION AND TEETH 
In the ease of eve and teeth defects, fol- 
the 


educational authorities, and some American 


lowing the precedent set by English 
cities, it has been found practicable to uti- 
lize the school plants in locating clinies for 
dental This 
makes for considerable economy in elimi- 


operations and refractions. 


nating certain fixed charges such as rent. 
light, fuel, ete. In addition, it removes the 
that the 


present clinics are at too great a distance 


objection so frequently raised, 


from a great many schools and cause loss of 


time to pupils, nurses and mothers in 


AND 
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going to the elinie;: and also. in 
many cases, as only poor children r 
such treatment, they find the exper 
of ear fare a serious burden if it 
actually prevent their attending 


XVI. NOSE AND THROAT TREATM 
For nose and throat operations or 


children, hospital facilities are requisit 
conference of experts to consider a p 
the extension of clinical facilities has 
that adenoid and tonsil cases ar 

bed 


ope rations s 


care by 


} 


twenty hours’ 
These 


formed under anesthesia and it is t 


least 


charge. ould 


by some that the present nose and 


hospitals or depart nents of hosp 


the city can possibly take care of th 


ent cases, if it is found advisable 


city to make arrangements to secur 


cooperation, 
XVII. ARGUMENTS FOR 


AND AGAINST ¢ 


It has been argued that the pri 
which provides for free treatment for | 
ical defects of school children is not s 
This the 
not the duty of the state to provide s 
that it tends to 


that 


is based upon reasons that 


treatment, pauper 


recipients; and through indiff 


poverty and neglect the causes of thes 
fortunate conditions arise; through 


treatment a premium is put upon p 


inefficiency and it tends to aggravat« 
tions by relieving parents of respons 
In answer, it is shown that the ret 
social efficiency incident to putting cl 
in good physical condition more than 
the cost of caring for the children lat 
life when the results of social neglect 
left 
Much non-promotion is 


accumulated and them with 


disorders. 
by loss of instruction due to absences ! 


school owing to illness of the schoo! 
Neglected children are apt later in 
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inproductive citizens who must be 
n care of by the productive units of 
It is hardly right that such condi- 

s should exist 
s also been asked, should these school 
s prov ide treatment merely for neces- 
- eases. or should treatment be abso- 
free It is said to be economically 
to tax the whole population for a 
to a special class. The facilities, to 
support of which all contribute, should 
lable to all. It is no part of the 
n ot the city to provide relief of this 
hose requiring such treatment 
| be sent to the numerous hospitals 
pensaries which are supported by 
ind private funds. It lessens paren 
sponsibility; individual responsibil- 
parents might be brought home more 
tly by charging a nominal fee for 

ent and cure, 

the other hand, it is argued that chil- 
whose parents can afford to pay for 
te treatment should go to private prac- 
ners whose livelihood depends upon such 
ssional service. School children with 
ts are probably retarded in their work. 
y themselves are not only the victims of 
condition, but also hold back other 
bers of the school who are physically 
vo ahead but can not do so without 
ng the retarded ones behind. That is, 
pace is set not by the brightest but by 
rest pupils. Investigation has shown 
n the case of defective teeth there are 


iny poor children who can not pay for 


itment that unless clinical provision is 


for them they will receive no atten- 
vhatever. Since tuition and books are 
shed free to the pupils, the facilities 
rel y they may avail themselves of these 
its to the utmost should also be pro- 
l. It is cheaper to supply glasses for 
dren who ean not see well than to have 


repeat their grades time and time 


again. In any event, by providing glasses 
at cost the city could prevent the exploita 
tion by poorly qualitied, inefficient and dis 
honest opticians, 

Moreover, although it is undoubtedly true 
that it is unfair to tax the whole popula 
tion for a public service for merely part, it 
must be agreed that until there are facilities 
for all the necessitous children it is on y 
reasonable that those who can afford it 


should avail themselves of private service. 


XVIII, HEALTH AND RE-EDUCATION 
For the year ending July 31, 1914, the 
city of New York spent $42,355,790.59 for 
educational purposes, exclusive of the ind: 
pendent higher educational institutions. 
During this period, 167.588 children in the 
elementary schools have failed of pron 
tion. The cost of re-educating this group, 
based on the semi-annual] per capita of 
$17.295, has been $2.898,434.46. In other 
words, $2,.898,454.46 failed to produce the 
results which might be reasonably expected 
of it. It has been expended on children 
who tor one or another reason have not re 
sponded to our educational processes. Chief 
among the causes of retardation is absence 
from school. Nothing is conducive to ab 
sence In a more extensive manner than ill 
health. The child who is indisposed is kept 
from school—which counts against it in so 
far as that child is for the length of the ab 
sence just so far behind in his lessons Un 
natural respiration and pain caused by 
enlarged tonsils, toothache from decaying 
teeth, headache from defective eyes, indi 
gestion from improper and inadequate feed 
ing—these are the most frequent causes of 
absences. It does not require very many 
absences to throw t child so far behind 


fail in the tests for promotions. 


as to have it 


If. therefore, through the organization of 


/ 
t 
“ 
, 


an adequate me ‘m, in 


cluding the free treatment of children 
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whos parents are too poor to pay for pri- ] Ww-up WwW 


vate professional hire, we can minimize the 


absences due to physical defects and conse- Eduea = to | 
quently reduce preventable retardation, we : 
are effecting an economy in the educational 1) Especially q fied phys 
process while at the same time we are steel- b) Presenes f 
ing the plastic physique ot the child against re pped obs 
, 1 ! . — eq 

the ravages of disease which so frequently gree 
gain ascendency by reason of the devitalized 
condition of the growing body. me te 

It frequently happens that the slow prog f) Full-time m pect 
ress of the subnormal child tends to throw Adeq 
back the normal movement of its whole ; a ool, home rt 
class {. Legis eg ) 

If we seek to make our educational ma e phys rf 
chinery an efficient instrumentality in the when s lefects 
steady preparation of the child for life, we ence on the child’s progress 
must remove from its path the obstructions _— a % "aa — ag 
Which cause lapses in its ord rly adminis : —" me an : 
tration. b) Refract ; 

XIX, SUMMARY c) Clinies outs 

These, then | believe to ) the broad Sand SG Trentment 
general principles which are factors of ean 
efficiency in the health eare of school chil- The foregoing is merely a broad 


involving many collateral questions 


many diversified paths, I beg the reader’s mentioned nor discussed. It is n 
inferred, therefore, that such prol 


dren. The subject having carried us to 


indulgence while a summary of the outline 
is presented. utilization of existing facilities; pri 
health supervision; school lunches 
the blind, the anemic, tubercular, 


ics and defective children, are not pari 


(5) Tos rough medica spection the tremendous social task which is 
I n nad reve ; ( 7 vc ‘ = — 
napa a at the beginning of its development 
fects likely to impair mental or phy 
ical growtl Epwakp F. Br 
To rear a vigorous race BUREAU OF WELFARE OF ScHooL CH 
( To re ler § 0 iré n e sus ept ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THI 
ible to the educative process CONDITION OF iE Po 
To protect childret igainst the apathy, NEW YORK 
1gnorance or neglect of parents or 


guardians. 


2. Effective health s ipervision calls for: 


a) Compulsory vaccination at s iol er LEGE TEACHING 


THE college to-day is being bom 


b) Ex sion and isolatio fs ] s ; : ‘ 
e on all sides by criticism; everything 
en suffering ym contag s eas . . 
c) Thoroug edical inspectio . detect its ideals to its tuition is question 
gh medical inspecti: o 


physical defects. usually frowned upon. But the 
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. can not main- 


nd t. and, 


moreover 
its erities. 
“d as well 
(merican college in pocketing Ameri- 


scorn toward 


stitution which has succeed 


irs and ingesting American youth 
of itself 
ners of the dollars and the youth. 
the 


d together and st 


ready to give an account 


ire. while secondary schools 
arted 


to shoulder in a great phalanx 


forward 
fag of reform, each college has 
a self-satisfied unit, 
¢ little of what other ecol- 
doing, and quite convineed of the 
he devices planned by Its 
the Amer 


»may ac 


The irritation felt by 
e toward a static att 
of the vigor of their attack ; 
least 


attention to a fundamental 


r some 


ntless eriticism has at sue 


ealling 

he college to take inventory of its 

es and assure itself and the public to 

spirit those resources belong, of 
‘ul use of them 


rreatest resouree of college. 


any 


ts endowment be millions or noth 


is its teaching force; and prob 


s the one which receives least atten 


1 tye present article. however. is not 


salaries. or decent 


or adequate 
nditions, or freedom of speech; 
itely an underpaid, cramped pro- 
will sooner or later free most of its 
ibers to take a shot at it. and the 


now on mn earnest. 


If instructors 
paid higher salaries, and it is 
impossible that they should con- 
the 


hose pockets the extra endowment is 


their present basis. people 


ive a right to ask for information 
, the 
Ors dao, If fathers and mothers are 


the qualitv of th work which 
’ give up their children for the four 
en they find them most interesting 


mpanionable, they have a right to 
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inquire about the protagonists of 1 juse 
to wl h they S l ‘ a 


They 
are they to go for their infonm 


the college 


protoundly mght, but to whom 


matters to attend to. and besides d s not 


the fact that pre motions ar made mio} Tr 


less infrequé ntly show that t lleve has 
some good teachers Not at all. but we 
shall leave that point unt ter Not to the 
heads of dep: riments: } y mmet 
their instructors for the positions thev hold 
they have had no further responsibility in 
the matte? \ ‘ ressure 
was brought r t recom 
mendatio ry? t ssn Not ) 
the instructor St thy , ; ‘ 
and feeble he is. the more thoroung 
convinced of Ss power (nd I has 
eause to doubt it: 1 one has ever endeay 
ored to find any reasons to contradict it 
The only others concern: n ti question 
are the students thems: ‘ ! here at 
last we have found the judges who at pres 
ent give the sentence 
The evidence which I produce 1 must 

be drawn mostly from colleges for women 
Of the five colleges with which IT h heen 
connected as student nd instru r. thre 
have been women’s colleges and one coedu 
eational. Sinee therefore most of mv ex 
perience has beer mneerned with mel 

I have completed it as far as pos by 
inquiries in the other leading leges for 
wome! In none of ft me 
small middle-wester e hav foun 
any attempt at supe teaching 
by the equals or superiors of the teacher 

I have interviewed only two presidents, 

but both of them have pronounced super 
vision impossible and ecessar One of 
them stated that in the lo run the ldy 
ment of th ! tl rus Pe 
haps she meant that in the long run these 
judgments ave! : S failed 
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however, to estimate the damage to the in 
structor resulting from incomplete aver- 
ages; to the department in its helplessness 
to resist unjustified averages: to the student 
hy the knowledge of the power in her own 
immature judgment. The policy has al 
ready cost this president several valuable 
members of her teaching corps and is the 
basis for a curiously undemocratic servility 
in others. 

The heads of the different departments 
at being questioned have been according to 
temperament distressed, concerned, inter 
ested, or indifferent But with few ex 
ceptions they have agreed that it was im- 
possible to judge a teacher by watching her 
teach. She was likely to be too uncom forta- 
ble to do herself justice; she resented pry 
ing into her work; she felt that she had no 
freedom. How should she be judged? Oh, 
it was always perfectly easy to tell when a 
teacher was doing good work: her courses 
were popular with the girls, they never 
hesitated to complain if the work was poor, 
electives told the story. 

At last we salute our final judge. Why 
does the student decide that one instructor 
is fit to survive and another must perish in 
this college struggle? The student body is 
a complex group and the question is not 
easy to answer. Its very complexity up- 
holds indeed the sanity of the president’s 
assertion that in the long run it is a sound 
criterion. By the present system freshmen 
are usually provided with senior and 
faculty advisors. Respect is accorded to 
the faculty adviser and to the senior advice 
Thus every student learns the elements of 
the judgments which she is to accept and 
to make, 

Multiform facts and pseudofacts, mostly 
contributed by upper classmen, make up the 
foundation on which the student builds the 
finished and unmodifiable structure of her 
opinion. These little basic supports are 


so ground together into a mass 
weight of solid opinion erected upor 
that analysis of them is difficult. ‘*s 
human.’’ ‘‘She is awfully attr 
‘*She doesn’t give us too much 
do.*’ And sometimes, ‘‘She_ kr 
business.’’ <All these are interestir 
utes, but ones which will bear loo 
‘*Human’’ may mean real underst 
of original nature and ability to 
the heights of its possibilities: it ma 
a little magnetism mixed with a 
easy manner. Attraction may 
of sound sweet spirit or it may 
about by pleasant teas or by 
grooming. ‘‘Am I to be judged,’ 
voung German instructor demand 
the color of my necktie?’’ And 
obliged to admit to him that he fae 
possibility. Lenieney in work may 
be the synonym of snap courses or 
less ‘‘A’s’’ as well as of clear-ey 
ning. Only too seldom, in ‘‘She knows 
business,’’ do we find the indicat 
the student at last is judging by tf! 
necessary qualification of every 

her business implying subject matter 
method in handling it, the one as im; 
as the other. 

Now, how much effect have such r 
mendations as the above, or their « 
which can be easily supplied, 
student, the teacher, and the college? 
freshman who comes well prepared ft 
high school of good standing is mor 
quently disappointed and disillusion: 
the teaching she receives than we s 


eare to admit. She so readily forgets |! 


initial ideals in the substitutes which 
accepts for them that we never lear 
those first high hopes, and speak bitter|y 
her desire for ‘‘college life,’’ her determi! 
tion never to let the ‘‘academic’’ inter 
with the ‘‘non-academiec.’’ If wi 


quite honest and had sufficient insight 














ttend to problems of teaching. 
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that we were the real reason 


lues came to be so shi ted 


freshman with the plasticity of 


remade her ideals, if she 


essary, to fit the actual possibili 


proceeds in her turn to 


lew 

ne who will listen to her 
ssed by upper ssmen who 
d to valu their ov opin ms 


ferences paid to them bv the col 


1 
reve, Sli 


ie has no hesitation about 
vehement and superficial critic 
A stupid but 
had been held to 


an instruct: ror unre 


sms, 
‘ this happens 


student who 


standi 5 
scholarly ideals failed to make 


este and he r followers were voluble 


riticism of the teacher for a vear, 


forgot their animosity in fresh 


stories filtered through 


Their 


nels, and when, a few vears later, 
structor Was not reappointed, the 
the department gave her as one 
her lack of suceess in teaching. 
the five years of her work no adult 
er of the college had visited her 
s. Students had elected her work 
vet she was allowed to go on the 
nt of some rather silly though not 
ng girls. Through youth and im 
rity the students are naturally not 
judges of fundamentals It is true 
occasionally they work justice by 
ng poor teaching, but they as often 

lue non-essentials, 
t poor teaching does characterize 
f college work has already been ad- 
that some of it could be prevented 
ipervision should be the constructive 


rv. Much of the material that feeds 
llege faculty is composed of brilliant 
the SV mbol 

Most of 


inclination 


nts scholarly in research, 
+h they carry in degrees 


have had neither time nor 


Some 
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tnem are tortunate e1 S a 
Svchological insight wl \ 
perimentation will resolve itself { ts 


ny normal-school era 


ld them ? the hy 7) . \ 4 . 


nis mater s d I 

~~ ’ Ve! yA | ¢ ? . 

vIVI lers t s ! 

1h ] supe! S | t ‘ 
ley } ] 

is} ? lel rhe is | ) ’ ~ 

expect them 1 ~ st ~ ! 


do it, havir ris ! then 
selves. But if tl ! 8 ! 

tion of powe Ss t 1 ‘ 
some one must se that the best-trained 


work ne 


Efficieney for th inder-educated worket 
nv all means, but 1 \ ot ver-used 
word be applied to trained workers as 9 
Judicious and pertinent ad\ from th 
experienced head of the dep rtment of 


from a wise, trained expert would save th 


teaching life of manv a beginner. would 
prevent the slipping nto ruts o 1 larwer 


number of settled instructors, would stimu 


late to fresh effort the jaded users of the 


barre] 


The most bitter opponents, nevertheless 
of such asystem of supervision would doubt 
less be the college nstructors tl selves 
The reasons for their sS en 
in these terms: ‘‘I am never able to do 
good work if any one Is { nen ob 
servation embarrasses me,’ 1 duplicate 
by the wavy, of the pres s reason for 
not sanectionin supervis \\ t other 
teacher in the wl schoo] svstem oO 
America 1s perm tted this ¢ S Krom 
the kindergar 1 igh f I h school 
every member of the teaching for xpects 
and if she is a | ! Vi Nes 
visits Trom fet I r ‘ | pa 
her superintendent, and, not tl ist of 
critics, the parents of her pupuls lo be 
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sure, she is trained in normal school to 
work on quite undaunted under supervisio! 
but with few exceptions she is a willing sub 
ject ; she realizes the value of the experience 
to her. Moreover re is there a colleg 
instructor who would not consider herselt 


den recitation or even the presentation 
ola 1) perio in wl ! ills 
for tl riticism spo n or unspo n, of 
it least « superio \nd what colleg 
insti ! it knows her heart that 
many a re or recitation would receive 
» shade mor reful preparation if sl 
knew sl vere likely to 1 vi su 
visit from the head of her department a 
any til 

‘But ybjects the instructor f IT am 
watched, if my work is thus regulated, I 
lose it] I edom all spontan t\ = (dn the 
prince pl presumably that the hack worker 


ean produce potboilers without detriment to 
himself, but that genius can not work under 
pressure | m not so sure that ollege has 
! all the genius in teaching. My 
mind’s eve has a vision of a vearly proces- 


, : 66 | ee | : 
sion of unfortunate flunkers limping 


1 


spired man aids them to pass off a mud 
dle of mathematics which grows more hope 
less the lon r they try to illuminate it by 
eoll methods. And I am not so sure but 
tha ( renius would find msiderabl 
stimulation and a good deal of inward satis 
I l in opportunity to win appreeia 


perts would be worth the effort to make 
and to keep; it would on the whole seem of 
well deserved if a eroup of undergradu 
ites 


The use of the word freedom perplexes 


ym to leave 


the work prepared or unprepar 
discover nothing which the instructo) 
lose. On the contrary, she would 
opportunity of a new freedom. Fy 


to present 1n convineing workine , 


could se his po yn to serve 
either of the stud s. who? 
ibsolved from | inv end ' 
members of tl teaching fo} 


f 
J 


ter to replace Ol nstruet 


without having her decision quest 


rhe students and the teaching force t 
yme verv close to beine the eo 
there is little to be gained for 
them which will not r ind to tl 
Sa wh The commercial lr 
of the ecolleg I roe s its « 
upon wh ] depet Is ts 
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: whatever affects tl 
r of th llege affects the 
| e opportunity r chicanery 1s ‘ 
’ t he tT; ’ ores The repu I R \ ~ ) 
e Tol stv 1s likely to P IK 
fact If ate ris dismissed | . 
| 1) \ \f 4 
fair trial by her equals | 
rs Ss d ‘ 1 reputation \l oO " 
1 Stud mss t rif > \ ( | 
y to stand for justice. If the , | ‘“ 
r is und nstant test \ | , 2 
1 wit! t. ft lege will Vet | 
t 1S out letting itself 
? ? ’S oT other ol l 4 
? T I | 7 s} p | 
’ ight wont ( S! set th 
rching forward in a solid pha \ 
s behind the secon lary schools » § M 
| (") | I a \ 


flag, and in step with ; | 
Maset L. Roprnson R 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS Ree ie . 


ITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES OF I] 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY - 
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" i 
, 138 nereas . 
pr : r. Las ir tl jo ~ P ' 
endar $1,111 at tl : | Dean ( K 
- will he O50 me I Dr. W. J. D \\ 
allies ; rw iy ( e M 
ture-recitals. concerte and recit. Kunz Baker, Mrs. 1 | | 
ures on art, fifteen dramat Warde, Leland P rs, M J BK 
four lectures on literature and ise, Miss Marie L. S ) he 
ve illust1 1 travel lectures, 4 de B ‘ > 
strat Ires on s nee. te? sented 
curre topics and seventy-five lec- Oswald Sit ~ C. H. 2 
al science and philosophy, by well I n i ( 
Columbia professors and others. Hf. Edgell Harvar \\ Sar 
i] I \ 


from Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Chicago: Chandler P 
f Stockholm will winder T. Var 


ng Indiana, and A | | P rir 


1 the University 


this popular program. Amo 
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will address the meetings appear t 
nguished men and women from Scie? ] | 
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gne weept a position in Ohio State 19, follow N 
e and Lawr 
oy Kar O Roke A.B Ur ersity ot vill } s 10 ~ 
a ae ae we Melrose, 9; Ta 
oe Ts i nd Malden, 6 
sence 
mn, 3 < \r ft 
ISTRATION AT THE MASSACHUSETTS se | 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY () ti N Eng 
3 ite opens its doors for the school leads W 
n increase in the student body, the sented | ¢ stu 
touching 1,855 against a fgure Maine 4, ar Verm 
( st vear at this time. It is the have tog r 
secutive year with an increase, (Me With 2 
| registration this year will reach have one rej I 
s is about one hundred more than has 10 students 
which was seventy more than 1913. while tl I ul 
rease is due to a number of facts, come Trom a 
em being that a very large ratio of In foreign vd 
ts return. More than eleven hun- "ution Tron n 
e former students are back to con- ng number is mort 
r studies, and in addition many from the ir eas ‘ 
returned to take up post-gradu- four of them reg 
il work. The fact that 85 per for post-graduate w 
e freshmen are back again to con- represented by x 1 

r work as sophomores will be a sur ites and re jis 

hose familiar with th mortality Basu, « H ‘ 

S college his, however, is the vear, has retu 
nstitute, for of second-year men The mber oF Mw 
ghty per cent. again registered Oe ly in t ree 

lu rs, 8d per cent, are if the r de SKS gener il wid 
vear. These figures are like thos Utah, two fr 
gistration. The ra s remarkabk lina, three fr P 
rr ure nsidered t} effects f Massachuse t 
f e¢ircumstances family and from Boston * 
removals, sickness and chang i men and « I 
= THE KANSAS 
factor that makes for nerease 1s ACCORDING 
stantly growing number of men who = gy om 

t! institute atter a ear r more if . nt by 

r college The number this year is 4) a te ; 

en per cent. more than a year ago plant ‘neluding 

whole number of first class men is total of $2,895. 
1M) t counting more than 250 others with 

n the institute for the first time, en- treasury Fi 

ipper classes Of the freshmen, structure 
supplies 60 and other places in Massa- erect bu . 
it eighty 1 number, send 220 and 1 t 
Of the Massachusetts cities that send er 
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[he Milton Moore School is representative  g.joo) builai : 
e $125,000 type. The Mark Twait f oe 
‘I s pres I I . f , 
the same | Six ' weit, £3 ; 
t i\ Dee! 1 ll g r gro 
| The Milton Moore School and all of its EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
kind have practically three stories ‘he Ir is planned to erect by alumni su 
1 floor r ground Unive M g 
I floor new s ( 
1) it I ( i! Phe sa gy is n, M g I i I 
rs and s, rooms for lustr m I Dr. J B. A 
comm rcial studies initary arrang nts esick emeritus ( 
ind lunch rooms 1 a br the AT Birminghat eeting I 
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R. Tarr Mch f s “ 
n ft | < Py vl. 
olen é m ‘ 
r 1915-16. He is in the servic W he O | \I 
rn ind is s ‘ it Ald \ retit 
M v Training ( g n Eng nal of Hon } 
Mrs. Alice P N ( 
Hi rd Univers ‘ vestern pl! mul 
re added to the faculty as visiting ©@! 
Atherton Noyes, from Colorado A ss ; 
( vill teach English, and Herbert ‘ elopment of the 
Car n €C or will duct ts beg ‘ 
stronomy on, in 159 ;, 
WS ssor ANTHONY ZeLeNy, of the Univer- eee i . 
Minnesota, has this year leave of ab nO Mre. R 
ind Ww 1] spend the time hn rese rch n Jour Mrs. A 
. P iceton | ver of pul 
t Central States Conference on Dle sé ( 
will m¢ n Chicago trom O = - 
6, in Congress Hote The ad- ’ . 
ttee for the conference is unt I e new Ss 
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\r O ( Dr. H. C. 1 
Germa) . In Apr 1914 l 3 N 
l f Ka R. A. J r r 
| r of F ( O1 gradu 
ri r’s study at ¥ Pr . 
I I HH I f h i : \ 
7 ling hat ( r her | a is ill. but 
Miss Mary E. Wel ssociate such n s hav 
| Va y lire yt ir res 
Li x led s | ! gradu 
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advance, but 
The first 


rhe graduate schdol of education enrolled 


vet ready for such an 


ts have shown otherwise. 
hers. 40 men and 24 women, trebling 
rmer years. The first class to receive 
ate teachers’ diploma consisted of 20 
rs, 1] When one 


rs that a single institution has sent 


men and 9 women. 
from 1s fold into the teaching profes- 
twenty persons, equipped with the master’s 
though not 


rs degree, the number, 


¢ s quite encouraging, 


Illinois has 


irses of training for business 


SNe 1902 the University of 
ring Cé 
inder the title of courses in business 


tration. The se courses have now be n 


ized as an independent college in the 
rsity [The new organization is to b 
: the college of commerce and busi- 


will be 


Professor 


under th 
Nathan A. 
Weston, who has been appointed acting dean 
for the year 1915-16. Sev- 


ninistration. It 





of Assistant 


ew Cc lhe ue 
w men have been added to the faculty 
imber of new courses are to be given. 
Young has been appointed assistant 
of business organization and opera- 
Dr. Charles L. 


University of 


Stewart, a graduate of 
Illinois, has been appointed 
or in economies and will give 


Mr. W. B. 


courses 


iltural economics. Casten- 


mptroller of the university, will give 
irse in ecost-accountancy. Mr. A. C 
will give instruction in the prin- 


{ 


accounting. 


ISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A BIOLOGIST’S PROTEST AGAINST THE TERM 


BIOLOGICAL FAILURES” AS APPLIED 
TO UNMARRIED TEACHERS 


| rHE Eprror oF Scnoout anp Soctrety: In 
ssue of 


n of the 


August 28, 1915, occurs a dis- 


excess of unmarried 
‘Shall Biological 


With the main 


women 
ers under the caption, 

lures Be Our Teachers?” 
tion of that 

ild be 


rr 


article, that more parents 
employed as teachers, I have no 


el, though I doubt whether under exist- 
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g i ns many more ar had. But 
I fe ke entering a vigorous } wainst 
the indiscriminat ppl i t 
biological failures inmar iw é y 
teach 

I protest because I believe it t tr 
birth and nursing at breast were all 
enter into the making rm ind wome { 
might these childless women more fairly 
stigmatized as b gical i res But ours 
s a prolonged and complicated nurture We 
have social as well as a physical heritage: 


both are biological Nature 


future by endowing us with aut 


has made things 
matic instincts that govern, in the main, all 
the course of our lives, and by placing the 


; 
mechanism ond our con- 


trol. She has given to us more extended nur- 
ture than to any other species. In this she 


has made plai 
Nature 


ent, and capable of 


n the way of further progress, 
made us social and mutually depend- 
further social evolution 
combin 


through the d help of all who labor 


for the common good. No helper of youth, no 
promoter of better human life is a biological 


failure. 


the arteries of the future make it true Ar 
the worker bees that gather the food and care 
for the colony | logical failures Is th 


orphaned daughter who cares for her younger 
brothers and sisters such? Has the love of 

What 
Arnold, of Jane 


Addams: have they no children ¢ 


kin and of kind no | gical import? 


of Mary Lyon, of Sara Louis 


It is not fair. The biological obligation that 
lies upon us is to do what we can for the rising 
generation, according to our strength and ac 
cording to our lot. Many wl re parents fail 
in this, and many wl emselves child- 
less, succeed, 

It is not wholesonx he spirit of the pro- 


fession will not be improved by stigmatizing 


the largest class of its membership as failures. 
The very meager conclusions of the “ newest 
of modern sciences” that will justify this are 
not those of biology 


James G. NEEDHAM 
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QUOTATIONS fy Is d 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AND that thes id be e) DD 
PROFESSOR SCOTT NEARING s ; i ie 


A1 y rat f J n at ind had 


ever Vi 4 ‘ 
é x 
r par eX n 
le ra nee | thes ry . 
l I ¢ | t 1) , 
view \ I t \ I ( pre 
y 
1 
we ! r r ~ 1 
nte ( I ,; 
lor +} + + 
Sider the cae i! f . . | 


NE I tan i extr t ) ‘ Ne } 
tr in is = \ ( ng la | bs ] 
by lr Nearil | I 4 l 1 r- . 

ad ess 


common-sense a f ) blie tea her. hat ir ‘ 
in 1 pu That Dr. ; cea : i Matalenhs alt 
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sions before lay audiences, ar hat his very 
1 ‘ not ignore statemer ; t Dr. N 
earnestness and enthusiasm led him into un- 
conscious exaggerations of Ss own advanced I Y' 
f a university title least two gr = 


I also found, long before this vear, that 
soberminded, sensible persons had _ recei 


from Dr. Nearing the strong impression that 

he advocated the ruthless redistribution f Journal he had described himself, or per! 
property, that he believed in the personal himself to be described, as “ Professor of | 
iniquity of those who lived on incomes derived nomics in the University of Pennsyls 
even from their own savings, that he thought when, in fact, he was but an instru 
that the alternative of work or starvation understood, though I did not then symr 
1 the feelings of those to whom, his } 
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and the diseased. I knew that my sensible is proceedings seeming so undig 


should be presented even to the old, the feeble, — wi 
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this appeared as evidence of a 
bility or unreliability. I did not Dr. Whit rd 
th this view, and the matter is onls f Trustees 
é n because on one occasion | 1. Dr. W tates that ' ' a 
scuses for Dr. Nearing as to this I vere 
1 to ask that it be attributed to constr { , . 
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d not warrant me in believing 
of my general sympathy with 
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1 with his views, he was a sourc 
re and not of benefit to the univer 


I might, if it had dep nded on me, havi : a ry < Gnd 
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( } lit s 1 ch nige T I P 7 _ Dr 
s methods of talk or of publi ee . 
r. But I would finally have 4. 
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r University of Pennsylvania. May I call f learning ! in 


tention of Dr. White, and my fellow- _ terests 
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. e number 
not note that this state ent vas Tre rte | t | ’ ; ‘ 
have been made by me in July, 1915. My con mately ten pet 
net n with the university ceased June It sses f 
is presumably pied from the reprint of a  jneludes teacher 
news story based 0 i public lecture given In W ork-Studv-a 
July, 1915. Such a news story does not pr 72 Classes,” as 
tend to be a verbatim report of my remarks atter ample experime! 
Prior to July, 1915, I never made any publie classes in a bui 
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s fT re Tor ner sed register edules 
made until the 1,600 f ihers who estoned 
me “teachers in excess” thr ugh wit off ws 
ration shall have been absorbed. —_ a 
bearing of such a re reanization schedul 
int of money that will be req lired tone of und: I 
6 for tl elementary § ] Is can not visable ) prov 1, 
exactly determ 1, but it 1s safe to teachers al ’ 
t if the Gary principle should be ex- — gighth a 
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(1) in terms of city, scho l, grade and class 
averages; (2) in terms of the distribution of 
individual scores within these groups; (3) in 
terms of individual ditferences due to age, sex 
and general | (4) terms social dif- 
ferences, due to fathers it : ipa 
tional ambitions ehidre! e tathers na 
tionalit ind the hon lang ur >) terms 
of ti I I veen t mount of time 
spe ‘ hj | the standing in the 
test Phe ecess facts r these studies 
wer " the test Was given 

It will be my purpose here show grap] 
= brief a form as possible, a few 
if the m mportant of the results of thes« 
tudit but t to undertak« in adequate in- 


terpretat n of their meaning. 


‘ p 1] 
as given to 12,985 children. 


The deta f administering the tests can not 
be tu Xx] ned here, more than to say that 
the tests were all given on the same day, and 
to a ses OT a give grade as nearly as pos- 
sible he same hour. Words were pro- 
nounced by the class teacher under normal 
eclass-! m conditions 1 the presence of an 
iss t bout 50 university stud nts of edu- 
eation had been carefully instructed for this 
purpore) who noted any irregularities, and 
took of the children’s papers 

A ST \ Fs S BY SCHOOLS, GRADES AND 

CLASSES 

T) » row of numbers in diagram 1 stands 

for : of schools, the scale on th le ft indi- 
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cates the - re itt ed | ne straig 
zontal line nad ites the Avers standar 
ipper and lower edges of the gray surf 
cate the h ghest and lowes iverag s 
tained by ar grade in each of the 
while the figures immediately abov: 
the gray surta show which grad 
} ] + 2 
the highest ili iowes scores resp 
The thir lin thr igh ie Cel ry 
] ] + > 
scr verayges ma shor par 
rrow shows the cit iverage, gra 
being included in this diagram 
Note the following points 
1. The city averag s 7.4 per ce 
, 
than the Ayres s lard 
2. Reading from left to right 
grow smaller and the school averag 
spondingly lower 
3. The range in school averages is v 
} The range tr grace iverages \ 
| ) > = 
given school is n h wider in s 
+] sls ae : 
thar In oO ICTs is \ { W ] 
gray surta 
5. By the lower line of figur g 
} } . lx . ? ’ 
shown to be uniformly the poorest g 
by the ec rrespond ng figures above, gr 
‘ 
seen to be unitormly the hig he st or 
In diagram 2 the seale is on the 
vertical lines represent grades, as 
at the top, the bar under the arrow 
shows the city average, the centr 
gray surface shows the averages I! 
children in the city by grades, the u 
] 1 + ] f 
lower margins of the gray surfa - 
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Distribution of Standings of Pupils by Grades Showing Medians 
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I this overageness 1n the city is at () . 
L eX} ition ol I very hig I n 
ned in the test Vg ( ith 
Ss Te he ch ldren Tt eacl ora le wil ill 
divided into three groups: acceler- es ‘ \ 
| retarded, and averages wer ter ver 
I { ps lumns n dlagran ! 
| 
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Grade 98 8A 78 7A ée 6a 58 ? 48 4 y «=A 
lling Ability by Grades and by Age Groups. Left ve 
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Showing by Grades the Standings of Three Age 
Groups as Compared with the Averages for 
the Grades from which They Were 


Ag f Child 
Grade Ave. for 
Grade 
13 to 134 124 to 13 10 to 104 
8B 77.9 81.8 89.2 
8A 73.2 84.5 89.4 
7B RY] RA 8 SO. 6 
TA "RO mi) O 81.2 
6B 82.2 79.8 82.8 
6A 78.7 77.7 76.8 87.0 
5B RH 8 82.8 84.5 91.3 
5A 81.8 75.6 78.5 86.6 
4B 78.2 71.9 71.6 R02 
4A 73.5 58.6 63.7 73.1 
3B 74.5 53.6 67.2 7 


3A 59.2 31.1 44.0 55. 


In Table I. the first column on the left shows 
the grade, the second shows the average scor 
attained by all children of the grade, and th 
next three columns are age groups, the first 
including all the 13- to 134-yvear-old children 
in the city regardless of the grade they are in, 
the second contains scores of those 124 to 13 
years, and the third the scores of those 10 to 
104 years old. Looking at the first of these 


? 


three age groups, we see that the 15- to 13 
vear-old children of grade 8B made an aver- 
age score of 81.8 per cent. Reading this col- 
umn down shows that with one exception th 
further down you go the lower the score at- 
tained, till at the bottom we see that the 13 to 
134-vear-olds of grade 3A made an average 
score of but 31.1 per cent. This same tendency 
holds true of the other two age groups. Thi 
squares enclose the figures showing the scores 
attained by children of normal age for their 
grade, those above the squares are scores at- 
tained by children who are accelerated, and 
figures below the squares are scores of over- 
aged, or retarded children. 

That is, the study of a single age group 
shows the same thing as was shown by the 
above diagram, viz., that the older a child is 
for his grade the further below his class aver- 


re does he fall in this test. 


age 
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DIAGRAM 8, Relative Standing 
Girls by Grades i Forty Schools 


The influence ot sex ditt rences n 
sults of this test Is shown by grades 
gram 8. The vertical lines with the figu 


the top indicate grades ; the seale is ont 


straight lit he dotted eurve ind 
record for bovs. and tl solid lit 


These are, of course, grade averages. 
pears that there is a clear ditferenc: 


1 
} 
i 


of the girls from the 3d grade on the r 
through grade 8 on the left, and that 

a tendency for that difference to iners 
grade 6 through grade 8. 

What is true in the general grade av 
does not hold true for all of the schools 
means one to three classes in each grade). 1 
boys are sometimes ahead, though usuall 
slightly. The difference is much mor 
nounced in the two upper grades. If thi 
ference of 2 per cent. to 6 per cent. exists 
is as constant as it appears here, should 
school organization take some cognizanct 
and see to it that girls finish the elen 
school course in spelling a half year or yea 
advance of the boys? 

Diagram 9 shows the relation of get 
ability to do school work of all kinds t 


ity in spelling. General ability here w 
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19. Showing the Average Standing of the Five Brightes I uch 
ised on Teacher’s Judgment) compared with the Average f thie tespect ; 
= f ws: each teacher was asked to value rt s i 
r pupils, placing the five brightest showing, however, has practical bearing n 
the head of the list and the five weak- school work 1 | 
> > 4 ~ 
s at the foot of the list (brightest was Seineee | 
r school work in general, not for To 1 
ne). The groups of five bright 
all the classes tested in a given 
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thrown together here and their aver- 
t ‘1 , THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
computed. The weak groups wer . , 
, : . The Relation of the High School to ti rma 
milarly and the records of bright l Relation « 


School: ALuison Ware, pt ent State 


shown by the upper curve, and of 


, . Nor School, ¢ Cal 
pupils in the lower curve. Each zig- Normal z ys : 


The The big problem in training teachers 1s to 


curve represents a school. cen- 

rve is the average for the schools. The ind candidates n spell, add, writ 
. { curves therefore show the scores of the legibly and carry a tu \t least at rth of 
test and of the weakest pupils in com- ©" time which should be spent in developing 
with the averages attained by their Professional skill and tech s now spent in 

hools. . patch-work repairs upor wledge of tl 
r : clear that teachers know their brightest common essentials. TI it high-school 
r weakest pupils, and since they are graduates are not prepared in these essentials 
ly apart in this test we can say that 3s largely due to the university demands for 
s close correlation between general abil- higher mathematics, Latin, and the like. As 
t spelling ability, keeping in mind our long as the university ma > demands in 
n of general ability. While such a definite terms and with the power f enforce 
ir it inition of the term “ general ability” would them, and as long as we sit il 
t f no use in psychology it does serve a pur- continue to get as candidates for training as 
n organizing time schedules, curricula, elementary-school ft ers plenty of young 


: n assignments, ete. The diagram is not people who are fan r with Latin declensions 


1 here as having any serious scientific and quadrat iations, but who ain not 
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languages is p Lott er to get t 
high scheols to prepat heir students for 
thie fe demand nd ineidentally for tr 

‘ng as teachers, I propose that the n rmal 
cl Is should give vivaneed stat ling for | 
high-school w rk that may be aecepted $ 
equivalent to the academi« reviews now car- 
ried on in normal schools. In this way we may 
improve the output of our schools of general 
training, not only for our purposes, but fo1 
the world’s purposes as well 


Ernest BURNHAM. 
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ynsideration. Men and 


and exalted char- 
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if creative capacity 
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- retained in training rural teachers. The 


including the train- 


and some of 


needs in rural edueation, 
tional. state and local educational associations 
ommissions and by individual students to 
of fairly definite and reliable diag- 
In conclusion at- 


fact that the last 


past ten years. 
ealle d to 
decade of progress in training rural teachers 


withstands two decisive tests of the stability 
the 


nosis in the 
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made. In institutional 


adv ance 
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